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Correspondence 








Private Schools a Threat? 


Epiror: I wish to thank Msgr. John J. 
Voight for the very fine review (Am. 1/3) 
of my book Freedom of Choice in Educa- 
tion. There is, however, one point that I 
would like to make. Msgr. Voight’s lack of 
confidence in the ability of the public 
school system to meet unpenalized compe- 
tition is not, I hope, shared by public edu- 
cators. Certainly these educators have more 
confidence in their system of education 
than this. But the reviewer’s fear, or his 
statement of the fear of others, that giving 
independent education a relatively equal 
competitive position would “result in the 
destruction of the public school system” 
leads him to adopt an inarticulate principle 
which, I would like to suggest, is totally 
alien to the American context of freedom. 
The principle can be stated in these 
terms: Government programs which may 
adversely affect, directly or indirectly, 
existing institutions should not be adopted 
even when such programs are necessary to 
secure the rights and liberties of citizens. 
This inarticulate principle leads Msgr. 
Voight to conclude that “the basic issue to 
be resolved is whether or not parents 
should be wholly free and unrestricted in 
their choice of schools for their children in 


America,” since such a free choice may 
2 2 : ; 
result in the destruction of the public 


school system.” Apart from the fact that 
public education would improve under a 
competitive system, the principle as here 
applied establishes the welfare of an “exist- 
ing institution” as the ultimate measure of 
the civil rights and liberties of parents and 
their children rather than the U. S. Con- 
stitution. That is, what is good for the pub- 
lic schools is the measure of parental rights, 
and not the Bill of Rights. Had the U. S. 
Supreme Court applied this pragmatic test, 
rather than the Fourteenth Amendment, in 
the famed Oregon School case, private edu- 
cation would probably be of interest today 
only to historians. 

In any free society, it seems to me, the 
constitutional rights and liberties of the in- 
dividual person must be determinative of 
Government educational policies, as of 
other policies. The rights and liberties of 
individuals, rather than the welfare of some 
existing institution, have been the deter- 
minative principle in a long series of Court 
decisions. 

The freedom of the press as opposed to 
the welfare of existing political institutions; 
the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively as opposed to the welfare of 
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existing business institutions; the right to 
equal educational opportunities as opposed 
to the welfare of existing segregated edu- 
cational institutions; the right to vote in 


congressional elections as opposed to the- 


welfare of existing political institutions; the 
right to a minimum wage as opposed to the 
welfare of existing industrial institutions; 
and the right to the free exercise of religion 
as opposed to the welfare of existing reli- 
gious institutions, are a few examples. In 
these instances the rights and liberties of 
the individual, although not absolutes, were 
determinative. 

In these and a multitude of other deci- 
sions the Court, applying constitutional 
principles rather than the pragmatic test of 
the welfare of existing institutions, defend- 


ed the rights and liberties of the individual - 


person. 

The freedom of the individual in organ- 
ized society, protected from annihilation by 
institutionalized pressures, is precisely the 
difference between a free society and an 
enslaved society in which the individual is 
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totally submerged in governmentally con- 
trolled institutions. 

Perhaps I am reading more into Msgr. 
Voight’s statement than he saw there. I 
hope so. However, I think that it is pre- 
cisely the application of such a pragmatic 
test rather than the Bill of Rights to issues 
arising under the Constitution that is the 
cause of Protestant fears for the future of 
America if and when Catholics become a 
majority. For this and other reasons, I feel 
constrained to call your attention to the 
concluding sentence of an otherwise very 
fair review. 

VirciL C. BLuM, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Berlin and Freedom 


Eprror: Every physician and nurse in 
America who reads Marcia L. Kahn’s ex- 
cellent article “Berlin in November” (Am. 
12/6) will thank God fervently that we 
have freedom of professional practice in 
the United States. ; 
(Mrs.) Marie S. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Department of Nugsing 


Boston College ~ 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. ney 
v > 


History: Methods and Interpretation 


WILLIAM LEO LUCEY, S.J. 


A real understanding of history begins with the first ap- 
preciation of the historical method. A knowledge of the 
methods and some practical application of them will 
richly reward the student; a love for truth, a method of 


study, a habit of accuracy, a sense of proportion, a bal- 
anced judgment in the face of current problems are a few 
of the rewards. They are all marks of an educated man. 


Paper, xi + 113 pages, $2.50 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 





Guidance and Counseling for Catholic Schools 


LAWRENCE Jj. SAALFELD 


The author seeks to outline a practical counseling method proper to the 
problems and needs of Catholic students. His principal aims are to set 
forth the duties of personnel, to recommend procedures for initiating a 
program, and to offer means of implementing a guidance and counseling 
program distinctly Christian. The book is not an extensive technical work, 
but a “how-to-do-it” manual for principals and personnel. 


Cloth, vii + 264 pages, $4.50 
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Current Comment 





Visitor from Russia 


In an article (pp. 495-7) in this is- 
sue, a Washington financial reporter, 
Herbert Bratter, reviews the sad _his- 
tory of U.S.-Soviet trade relations. 
Even a cursory reading of the record 
should sober those businessmen whose 
mouths watered at the vision of the 
“big markets” presented to them by 
Anastas I. Mikoyan in the many talks 
he was able to crowd into his trans- 
continental “vacation.” If the nature of 
the Communist ideology did not stir 
them to doubt, at least the facts of the 
past should move them to caution. 

But Mikoyan, deputy premier and 
trusted aide of Premier Khrushchev, 
is in the market, so to speak, for an- 
other kind of product also: the good 
will of the American people. There is 
nothing wrong with trying to make 
friends. Indeed, the Soviets need noth- 
ing so much as the esteem of a one- 
time ally whose trust they have repeat- 
edly betrayed and whose ideals they 
have consistently trampled upon. The 
only difficulty is that Mikoyan wants 
to purchase friendship on the same old 
dubious Soviet terms. 

In the field of public opinion, it 
seems that Mikoyan has in fact made 
some progress. The average American, 
being what he is, cannot but be im- 
pressed by what he reads in his news- 
papers as the Soviet VIP goes about 
inspecting supermarkets, offering candy 
to babies, visiting homes of Catholic 
policemen, touring Hollywood movie 
sets and in general exuding good fel- 
lowship all around. It is so easy to mis- 
take a person for a policy and individu- 
als for a regime. 


. . . Skeletons at the Banquet 


We can thank the anti-Communist 
exiles from Eastern Europe, particular- 
ly the Hungarians, for providing at 
every Mikoyan stopover—if at times too 
boisterously—the necessary reminders 
of who the visitor is and what he stands 
for. This is the same man who negoti- 
ated the cease-fire with the Nagy Gov- 
ernment in. Budapest—an agreement 
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perfidiously broken by the Soviets. We 
know that Mikoyan has been the 
Kremlin’s instrument of bad faith in 
the recent past. As the deputy premier 
wound up his stay in our midst with 
talks at the White House, the American 
public could legitimately wonder 
whether some further double-dealing 
is in Moscow’s mind. What Mikoyan 
did in Budapest he can do again in 
Berlin—or in Washington. 


Germany: Round Four 


Khrushchev is an aggressive boxer. 
He steadily moves in on his opponent, 
and tries to keep him off balance. 
Round One of the current match saw 
the proposal to end the German occu- 
pation regime. Round Two unleashed 
the free-city ultimatum on _ Berlin. 
Round Three saw charmer Anastas 
Mikoyan climb into the ring. 

Round Four began Jan. 10. An ur- 
gent clarion call rang out from the 
Kremlin, suggesting a 28-nation con- 
ference to conclude a peace treaty with 
a divided Germany. Once again the 
West was caught off guard, immobile 
in the stance assumed at the December 
Nato meeting in Paris. 

So far, the offer of a German peace 
treaty has not made too big a stir, and 
for two reasons: 1) the substance of 
the treaty does not differ essentially 
from the one the Big Four rejected in 
1954; 2) the Soviet Union cannot seri- 
ously believe that the West would ne- 
gotiate a peace treaty, involving so 
many nations and complex issues, on 
two months’ notice. 

Still we cannot dismiss Moscow’s 
new move as mere propaganda aimed 
at holding the initiative. If Premier 
Khrushchev makes proposals, he _per- 
sistently invites counterproposals, and 
these we have been slow to offer. The 
West is in the embarrassing position of 
standing pat while Russia lulls the 
world into believing that she is explor- 
ing every possibility of easing interna- 
tional tensions. 

Perhaps the United States has been 
awaiting the outcome of Mikoyan’s re- 
cent meetings with the President, Mr. 





Dulles and the Senate Foreign Rela. 
tions Committee before tipping its 
hand. If so, we hope his departure will 
evoke some creative proposals from the 
State Department, which up to now 
has not admitted the need for them. 


Rumanian Decade 


Unique even in the unvaried tale of 
Red persecution is the fate of the Ru- 
manian Catholics of the Byzantine rite, 
Whereas the Rumanians of the Latin 
rite (about one million) still enjoy at 
least legal existence, their fellow Cath- 
olics (about 1.6 million) who follow 
the Eastern liturgy have been deprived 
of even that theoretical privilege. A 
Government decree of Dec. 1, 1948 de- 
clared that this branch of the Catholic 
Church in Rumania had “ceased to 
exist.” 

This event, whose tenth anniversary 
was commemorated by ceremonies in 
Youngstown, Ohio, had been preceded 
by a fraudulent, Moscow-engineered in- 
tegration of the Byzantine-rite Catholics 
with the “Orthodox” Church. By the 
time of the decree, all the bishops, their 
vicars general and hundreds of priests 
were already in custody. Church prop- 
erty had already been confiscated. 

But the law and the reality are two 
different things in this case. The Com- 
munists’ own actions reveal that the 
Church still exists and is still supported, 
out of loyalty to Rome, by the mass of 
the faithful. The Ministry of the In- 
terior has found it necessary to pro- 
claim sanctions against the outlawed 
Uniate priests, whom it calls “vaga- 
bonds.” Rewards are offered for those 
who delate such priests for celebrating 
Mass clandestinely. As recently as 
1957, two major trials show that the 
Reds still fear the Catholic resistance. 
The crown worn by the Rumanian 
Catholics of the Byzantine rite is one of 
suffering and of glory. 


U. S. Aid to India 


Since 1947 this country has poured 
$1.3 billion into India’s economy. By 
contrast the much-touted Soviet aid 
program is a piddling contribution to 
that nation’s development. What is 
more, as a Christian Science Monitor 
correspondent recently noted, Indians 
are beginning to assess more shrewdly 
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the relative merits of both programs. 
So vital has U. S. aid become to India’s 
economic progress that Indians have 
ceased comparing it unfavorably with 
the oftentimes more spectacular assist- 
ance of the Soviets. 

The Soviets have concentrated on 
such ventures as the building of a steel 
mill and on exploration for oil (and on 
these only since 1956). However, a 
whole decade of U. S. aid has been 
aimed at reaching the core of India’s 
economic problem. To many Indians, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Nehru, our 
most significant contribution to India’s 
economic progress has been in the field 
of community development. The ob- 
jective of this program is to transform 
rural India by bringing scientific and 
technical improvement to her 700,000 
villages. The results thus far have been 
described in India as the “most remark- 
able” peaceful revolution free Asia has 
yet seen. 

Special commendation is owed the 
many American technicians who have 
been working at the village level. As 
a byproduct of their labors, they have 
come to know India and its problems 
better than many an Indian. More of 
this grassroots aid, and we shall have 
little to fear from Soviet economic com- 
petition in the Far East. 


Congressional Infighting 


Not within our memory has a Con- 
gress started out with so much internal 
discord as marked the convening of the 
86th. First the House Republicans had 
a family quarrel, which resulted in the 
ousting of veteran Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. as leader. He was replaced by an- 
other, but younger, member of the Old 
Guard, Charles A. Halleck of Indiana. 
The wounds of the fight were still 
bleeding when GOP liberals moved to 
assume control of the decimated Re- 
publican minority in the Senate. They 
named John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky to oppose Everett M. Dirksen of 
Illinois for the coveted job of minority 
leader. After Mr. Dirksen won, the Old 
Guard permitted one of the liberals, 
Thomas H. Kuchel of California, to be- 
come party whip. 

These intraparty rumbles were pre- 
liminary to a still bigger fight—the 
struggle in the Senate over modifying 
the closure rule. Although the attack 
on Rule XXII, which requires a vote of 
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two-thirds of the Senate to terminate 
debate, was bipartisan, it quickly as- 
sumed the character of a Democratic 
dogfight. Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson, who organized the highly ef- 
fective resistance to the liberal on- 
slaught, aimed his most stinging verbal 
barbs at fellow Democrats. In the end 
he got the Senate to agree to a com- 
promise whereby debate can be ended 
by a vote of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. The new rule also applies to 
motions to change the Senate rules. 

The liberals will more easily forget 
their defeat than the humiliations they 
suffered at the hands of the majority 
leader. Though Mr. Johnson demon- 
strated his ability to run the Senate, this 
display of his virtuosity may cost the 
party heavily in 1960. 


Strike Picture 


The way the old year ended, with 
strikes against every major airline ex- 
cept United and the shutdown of all 
the big New York dailies, people prob- 
ably had the impression that 1958 was 
a bad year for labor-management rela- 
tions. Actually it wasn’t. In only one 
year since the war were there fewer 
strikes than in 1958. Preliminary figures 
of the U. S. Department of Labor tell 
the encouraging story: 3,440 strikes, 
compared with the postwar low of 
3,419 strikes in 1948. According to 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, 
“strike idleness as measured in man- 
days was about the same as in 1951 
and 1954, but lower than any other 
postwar year except 1957.” 

This year, however, the public may 
have something to worry about. On 
Jan. 10 the head of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, Joseph F. 
Finnegan, predicted that 1959 would 
be a “rough year” for industrial rela- 
tions. More than 150 major contracts 
expire this year, and these contracts in- 
volve about three million workers in 
oil, meat-packing, electrical manufactur- 
ing, longshoring and steel. Predictions 
of a long strike in steel are frequently 
heard. In fact, the industry is presently 
encouraging its customers to build up 
their inventories for a possible future 
emergency—a tactic which also has the 
effect, of course, of strengthening the 
industry’s hand in negotiations with the 
Steelworkers. 

Mr. Finnegan could be wrong, and 


we hope he is. But his dreary forecast 
affords all of us an occasion to reflect 
that some industrial warfare, regrettable 
as it is, is the price that must be paid 
for labor-management freedom. 


Up-to-Date in Kansas City 


It didn’t require the Arctic-honed 
winds ripping down our Midwest plains 
from Canada to keep the delegates 
busy indoors during the Kansas City, 
Mo., meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, Jan. 6-9. The repre- 
sentatives of the 750 public and private 
institutions had plenty to talk about. 

Among other points made in their 
formal conclusions, the AAC called na- 
tional attention to certain inequities in 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. The membership asked its 
board of directors to study a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Act. 


-In substance the revision would urge 


that the benefits accruing to teachers 
under any of the provisions of the Act 
“be made applicable to all teachers in 
public or private schools and at all 
levels of educational activity.” As the 
Act stands, private school teachers do 
not share in several of the benefits 
available to public school teachers. 
Meeting at Rockhurst College in the 
same city the three days before the 





Two Such Visits ... 


As we went to press, Mr. Miko- 
yan was shopping in Macy’s and 
winning hearts everywhere. His- 
tory repeats itself. See an AMER- 
ca article by John LaFarge in 
1941, “Comes Comrade Litvinov 
to Sell Us Out to the Soviets” 
(11/29/41, p. 206). 











AAC gathering were the presidents of 
the 28 Jesuit universities and colleges. 

In a formal statement adopted at the 
close of their meeting the Jesuit presi- 
dents commended the basic principles 
of the 1958 Education Act but called 
for the modification of certain discrim- 
inatory provisions. The statement 
pointed out: “Where there is question 
of national need, national defense and 
the development of national resources 
—the stated bases of the 1958 Act—it 
is difficult to justify in principle the 
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distinctions in treatment between pub- 
lie and private schools and their stu- 
dents.” 

Is the 86th Congress listening? 


Bad Day for Dirty Books 


Some months ago (Am. 4/5/58, p. 2) 
we reported on the work of the Citizens 
for Decent Literature. This nonpartisan 
Cincinnati group of public-spirited citi- 
zens believe that in and by themselves 
existing laws against pornographic liter- 
ature are inadequate. Informed public 
opinion must be aroused, they say, if 
convictions are to be obtained. 

The organization proved its point 
when, in early December, the leading 
magazine distributor in the Cincinnati 
area was convicted by a jury of having 
obscene publications in his “control.” 
There had been many such previous 
prosecutions of smaller fry in the city. 
But this was the first case in Cincinnati 


—and perhaps in the whole country—in 
which a major distributor was brought 
to trial. 

After the verdict, CDL chairman 
Charles H. Keating Jr. pointed out that 
the episode should encourage all com- 
munities in the country. One of the 
answers to the problem of dirty litera- 
ture is an awakened and knowledgeable 
public equipped to take competent ac- 
tion. “The answer to both of these 
premises,” he said, “lies basically with 
the individual, and how much filth he'll 
allow in his community before he acts.” 

The conviction came after the jury 
had deliberated less than half an hour. 
It gave a stiff setback to the notion that 
obscenity is a thoroughly relative term. 
There are legal ways of deciding when 
a publication is obscene. As the Tele- 
graph-Register, Cincinnati diocesan 
newspaper, remarked with fine irony: 
“Now that twelve citizens have demon- 
strated that this is possible, maybe even 





magazine distributors will discover that 
they, too, can tell when their mer. 
chandise is obscene.” 


Too Large a Halo 


“Mary worship” is still an_ issue 
capable of sending some traditional 
Protestant minds into a whirl of bigotry, 
That was evidenced in South Africa 
just before Christmas. The Catholics 
had nothing to do with the origin of 
the uproar, but that did not spare them 
from being drawn into the center of the 
controversy. 

Stamps not unlike our own familiar 
Christmas Seals have been sold _ in 
South Africa for years. Proceeds are 
used to help tubercular children. The 
charity is nonsectarian and generally 
enjoys wide public support. This year, 
however, the stamp’s design pictured 
the Madonna and her Child. That 
started it. The stamp was denounced 
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ET 


O* NoveMBER 24, 1958 Italy’s highest tribunal 
upheld the right of all religious groups to open 
and operate houses of worship without police au- 
thorization. It seems safe to predict that a particular 
segment of the American people will regard this 
decision as another concession obtained by crusad- 
ing Protestants in a land hostile to non-Catholic 
groups. Since this is far from the truth and since 
the November 24 decision brings to virtual com- 
pletion the elimination of any disabilities which 
Protestants in Italy might have incurred, the back- 
ground of the decision is worth recording. 

The modern Church-State situation in Italy be- 
gins with the Lateran Pact of 1929. This document 
states simply that the Catholic religion is the 
religion of Italy. Pursuant to this treaty two laws 
were passed, designed to implement the general 
language of the 1929 statement. 

On June 24, 1929, Law §1159 was passed. 
Article one of this enactment affirmed that the 
believers of every cult were entitled to keep an 
oratory of their own, the establishment of which 
was to be authorized by the Minister of Justice 
(afterwards of the Interior). All non-Catholics 
were given permission to worship as they chose so 
long as their principles were not against good 
morals. A law of February 28, 1930 spelled out the 
situation more in detail, saying that non-Catholic 
cults could hold any services they desired in their 





Fr. Drinan, s.J., dean of the Boston College Law 
School, spent the academic year 1954-1955 as a 
student in Italy. 
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own buildings as long as the name of their minister 
was approved by the state. 

Under these arrangements Protestants in Italy 
continued to develop the well-established churches 
which they operate in Rome, Florence and else- 
where. Protestant ministers could perform mar- 
riages if the ministers or the bridal couple complied 
with certain regulations of the civil law. Private 
Protestant schools existed and, like private Catholic 
schools in Italy, received no state aid. 

The postwar Italian Constitution sought to 
broaden and strengthen Italy’s guarantee of relig- 
ious liberty. This document, which went into effect 
on January 1, 1948, after stating that the Church 
and State are each independent in its own sphere 
and that their relations are regulated by the Lateran 
Pact, guaranteed to all the fullest religious liberty, 
proclaiming the following principles: 


1) All citizens are equal before the law without 
distinction of religion. (Art. 3) 

2) All religious confessions are equally free be- 
fore the law. (Art. 8) 

3) Citizens have the right to associate freely 
without authorization for purposes not forbidden 
to individuals by the penal law. (Art. 18) 

4) All have the right to profess freely their own 
religious faith, in whatever form, individually or 
together, to make propaganda for it, and to exer- 
cise their cult in public or in private provided 
only that it is not contrary to good morals. (Att. 
19) 

5) The ecclesiastical character and the relig- 
ious end or cult of any association or institution 
cannot be the cause for special legislative limita- 
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Church and by the Protestant Associa- 
tion of South Africa, cn the grounds 
that the design was a Catholic emblem. 
A chief point of complaint seems to 
have been that the Mother’s halo was 
larger than that of the Child. 

Public controversy rolled on, gather- 
ing momentum even after the stamp 
had been discreetly withdrawn. Indeed, 
the instigators of the protest soon found 
all kinds of sinister implications in the 
popular reaction. The Transvaler of Jo- 
hannesburg in all seriousness said: “A 
hornet’s nest of crypto-Catholicism has 
been scratched open, the existence of 
which could hardly have been sus- 
pected.” 

It is pleasant to record that the ma- 
jority of Protestant opinion in South 
Africa repudiated the introduction of 
the religious issue into the stamp dis- 
pute. The Anglican bishop of Johannes- 
burg, for one, objected to the implica- 
tion that only Roman Catholics revere 





the Mother of Jesus. In the end, per- 
haps interdenominational relations actu- 
ally gained rather than lost by what 
was termed a “pathetic controversy.” 


Problem of the Trinity 


The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is 
giving Greek and Protestant theologians 
more anxious moments than ever, be- 
cause it has been thrust into prominence 
as a stumbling-block in the way of their 
unity. 

Word arrived recently from Athens 
that a resolution had been adopted at 
the close of the month-long 13th Tri- 
ennial Assembly of the Orthodox 
Church in Greece reaffirming that only 
lay theologians may represent the 
Church in the World Council of 
Churches. The resolution said the As- 
sembly had taken this stand because 
some Protestant member-bodies of the 
World Council deny the doctrine of the 
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Holy Trinity and “it is not possible for 
representatives of the Orthodox Church 
in Greece to take part in councils to- 
gether with anti-Trinitarians.” 

This new decree reattirms a ruling 
that caused quite a flurry at the time of 
the World Council’s Second Assembly 
at Evanston, Ill., in 1954. Three metro- 
politans of the Orthodox Church in 
Greece had been named to the Greek 
Church’s delegation, but they withdrew 
when the Orthodox press pointed out 
that sending bishops to the Evanston 
Assembly would violate a ruling by the 
Holy Synod that only laymen could 
represent the Church at ecumenical 
conferences. 

Now the main reason behind it all is 
made clear. Anti-Trinitarian Protestants 
will doubtless regret the “intransigent” 
stand of the Greek Church. But if the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity is dividing 
Christianity, the anti-Trinitarians have 


no one to blame but themselves. 
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juridical capacity or any form of activity. (Art. 
20) 

6) All have the right to manifest freely their 
own thought with words, writing and every other 
means of diffusion. (Art. 21) 


Americans in Italy, moreover, are guaranteed relig- 
ious liberty by Article 11 of the treaty of friend- 
ship entered into between the United States and 
Italy in 1947. 

After the passage of the Constitution it was 
urged by some non-Catholics in Italy that this docu- 
ment superseded the Lateran Pact and especially 
the two laws of June 24, 1929 and February 28, 
1930. A test case arose on this point when some 
Waldensians opened a place of worship without 
complying with these two laws. The Supreme Court 
of Cassation on May 7, 1953 held that the Con- 
stitution had not superseded these two laws but 
that the Constitution stated only general principles 
and all prior laws not expressly repealed were still 
valid. The Waldensians consequently were held to 
have been obliged to follow the statutes, though 
the violation of these was not a delict for which 
there was any specified punishment. 

After this decision some Protestant groups urged 
that it was difficult to obtain the authorization 
needed to start a congregation. On March 15, 1955 
the Italian Undersecretary of State, Senator Bisori, 
made a statement to U. S. journalists announcing 
that 19 new ministers had applied for registration 
during 1954 and none had been refused. He also 
stated that there were 120,000 non-Catholics in 
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Italy with 160 churches or oratories and 647 other 
places where they could meet. 

Some time after this announcement U. S. State 
Department officials asserted that religious liberty 
was guaranteed to all non-Catholics in Italy and 
that reports of controversies between certain Ameri- 
can evangelical sects and some Italian officials 
should not be construed to indicate the absence of 
safeguards for religious liberty in Italian law. 

Despite these reassurances some of the newer 
Protestant groups in Italy considered the require- 
ment of registration a disability, whereas most 
Italian officials deemed it a reasonable regulation 
upon persons most of whom were non-Italians. 
Further complicating the difficulty was the am- 
biguity about which court had the power to recon- 
cile the language of the 1948 Constitution with the 
requirement of the 1929-1930 statutes. In early 1956 
the Constitutional High Court, a 15-man tribunal, 
began to function. The November 24 decision of 
this body finally settles the apparent discrepancy 
by affirming that religious groups need no au- 
thorization to open and operate houses of worship 
but that religious ministers, if they are to perform 
civil acts binding on the state such as marriages, 
need to register much in the same manner as Italian 
Catholic priests must register. 

Italian law, by its most recent decision on re- 
ligious liberty, has echoed the provisions of the 1937 
Irish Constitution, which asserts that the “state shall 
not impose any disabilities or make any discrimina- 
tion on the ground of religious profession, belief or 
status.” Rosert F, Drinan 
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Washington Front 





The President’s Annual Message 


HE APPEARANCE of a President of the United States 

before a joint session of Congress, called to hear his 
State of the Union message, is an impressive spectacle. 
Also, it can be revealing and prophetic. 

On January 9, at exactly 12:30 P.M., House Door- 
keeper William (Fishbait) Miller, a Mississippian, 
looked down toward Speaker Sam Rayburn on the dais, 
and cried out: “Mistuh Speakah, the President of the 
United States.” 

All in the House chamber arose as the Chief Execu- 
tive, pink and smiling, strode down the center aisle. 
There was a tumult of handclapping. It arose from the 
Senators and Representatives, the foreign diplomats, 
the Supreme Court justices, the Cabinet officers and the 
onlookers in the gallery. 

The applause continued as the President took his 
place between the great oil portraits of Washington and 
Lafayette. From the press gallery, it was clear that the 
Democrats were clapping their hands just as heartily as 
the President’s own Republicans. 

It is always that way on such occasions—at the outset. 
Good manners dictate it, and also a realization that this 
man up there is a symbol of America’s solidarity. 


On All Horizons 





However, once the President begins to speak, the 
partisan lines become discernible. The Democrats now 
are aware that he is also leader of the Republican 
party. They remember that in last fall’s political cam- 
paign, he charged that the Northern wing of their party 
was made up of “political radicals” and “spenders.” 

And so, for the most part, the Democrats keep their 
hands in their laps and let the Republicans do the ap- 
plauding as the Chief Executive calls on Congress to 
help him achieve a balanced budget. 

A strange thing happens when General Eisenhower 
talks about America’s armed forces. He promises “a 
sensible posture of defense” against the growing might 
of the Soviet Union. He says we “must guard against 
feverish building up of vast armaments.” 

But where is the applause? There is none—none from 
the Democrats, none from the Republicans. 

The explanation is Sputnik and Lunik. These have 
done much to rob the President of his aura of military 
infallibility. A large number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives now are prepared to challenge him in the 
field of national defense, notwithstanding his five-star 
background. They put national security far ahead of a 
balanced budget, and they are worried about Russia's 
triumphs with rockets and missiles. 

It may be that they will overrule the soldier-states- 
man in the White House, and vote a billion or so more 
to bolster the strength of our armed services. 

Epwarp T. Fouuiarp 


“50 Years Ago—Thursday, Jan. 7, 
1909,” reports: “It was decided, at a 
meeting of five provincials of the 





Jesuit order at St. Louis University, to 





AMERICAN HEBMITS. 200 years ago 
Franciscan missionaries in California 
built their churches out of local adobe. 
Today, hard by Padre Serra’s grave on 
the Carmel peninsula, Camaldolese 
hermits are building their cells with the 
same material. Modest help for equip- 
ping the new foundation is sought by 
the hermits (New Camaldoli, Lucia 
Ranch, Big Sur P.O., Calif.). 


B OLDEST JESUIT. America notes 
with regret the death in St. Louis on 
Dec. 28, of Rev. Laurence J. Kenny, 
S.J., 94. The unique scholarly career 
of this dean of U. S. Jesuits, one of 
America’s oldest and stanchest sup- 
porters, was recalled in this space on 
Aug. 2. 


p AIR FORCE CADETS. Architects 
estimate that one-third of the future 
enrollment of the new Air Force Acad- 
emy will be Catholic. Plans for the $3- 
million chapel at Colorado Springs call 
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for a Catholic nave seating 500, with a 
Protestant nave for 900 and a Jewish 
nave for 100. 


p> CHICAGO PRESS HIGH. The New 
World, the newspaper of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago, reached a record press 
run of 217,069 with its Christmas issue. 
This is the diocesan weekly with the 
largest circulation in the country, edited 
by Very Rev. Msgr. John M. Kelly. 


p> SCIENCE EDITOR. Dr. George E. 
Thoma, of the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, is the editor of the 
new Journal of the Society of Nuclear 
Medicine. Purpose of the new publica- 
tion, a quarterly, is to keep clinicians 
and research workers in the field of 
atomic medicine abreast of develop- 
ments. 


p>J]UBILEE NOTE. A reader sends a 
clipping from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat which, under the heading 


enlarge the Messenger, a Jesuit journal, 
and publish it weekly. Father John J. 
Wynne, of New York, was the editor.” 
This was America, whose first issue 
was dated April 17, 1909. 


p MARIAN AWARD. At the 10th an- 
nual convention of the Mariological 
Society of America, in Paterson, N. J., 
in early January, Rev. Walter J. Burg- 
hardt, S.J., received the society's cita- 
tion “for distinguished contributions in 
the field of Mariology.” Fr. Burghardt, 
of Woodstock College, Md., is manag- 
ing editor of Theological Studies and a 
reviewer for AMERICA. 


pGOD’S GUITARIST. Rev. Aimé 
Duval, young French Jesuit whose re- 
ligious songs have captivated the youth 
of Europe, is currently on tour in Can- 
ada. A Montreal reviewer termed his 
performance “not a_ recital but @ 
prayer.” Almost a million Duval records 
have been cut. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





State of the Union 


Y ACTUAL couNT the President's State of the Union 
B address was applauded 26 times. It was that kind 
of speech. After all, no elected representative of the 
American people would sit on his hands when the Presi- 
dent denounces Communists and warns against signing 
a treaty with them unless it is self-enforcing; or when 
he says that inequities must be removed from the tax 
system; or when he affirms a determination to stand un- 
finchingly at Berlin; or, again, when he praises thrift 
and hails a balanced budget. 

Similarly, no body of American legislators would re- 
main silent in the face of pleas to slap down trade- 
union crooks and dictators, to fight the ravages of in- 
flation, to buttress the constitutional rights of all the 
people and to work ceaselessly to “strengthen the insti- 
tutions of peace.” The President's fears and aspirations 
are the fears and aspirations of all Americans. 

As President Eisenhower has developed the annual 
State of the Union message, it has become a pleasing 
concatenation of generalities that tends to minimize na- 
tional differences. In only a few passages was he specific 
and detailed enough to raise congressional hackles, and 
this explains why the Democrats had little to say in 
criticism of the President’s effort. The dead cats will 
come later, when the President gets down to cases with 
his economic report, his budget message, his proposals 
for defense spending, foreign aid, labor legislation, civil 
rights and agriculture. Indeed, the broad lines of the 
controversy are already clear. 

The big issue will be the President’s vision of the 
United States midway through the 20th century, or 
rather his alleged lack of vision. There is a widespread 
feeling among the Democrats—which is shared by a 
minority of Republicans—that the President’s outlook 
on the world is too severely restricted by his concentra- 


Toward a Bold 


nN January 10 the House Select Committee on As- 

tronautics and Space Exploration issued its final 

report. The basic thesis of this document deserves quo- 
tation: 

Outer space is fast becoming the heart and soul 
of advanced military science. It constitutes at once 
the threat and the defense of man’s existence on 
earth 
Since our survival is involved in the stakes, the House 

space committee advocates that the United States 
undertake a “bold and dynamic” space program, a total 
effort aimed at surpassing the very notable achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union. Though such a project would 
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tion on a balanced budget. For the first time since en- 
tering the White House, Mr. Eisenhower will find that 
his reputation as a great military leader is not sufficient 
to prevent a skeptical examination of his defense policy. 
He will find that many in Congress are more insistent 
on speedy progress in space exploration and missile de- 
velopment than he seems to be. He will find a good 
many who are not persuaded that a nation as rich as 
ours must abandon or retard necessary social and eco- 
nomic programs until the Kremlin decides to call off 
the money-devouring Cold War. In other words, the 
controversy will be between those whose first question 
is, can this or that program be fitted into a balanced 
budget, and those who want only to know whether the 
job needs to be done. 

Perhaps this statement of the controversy oversimpli- 
fies the issue, but these are the terms in which the heavy 
Democratic majorities in both Houses are thinking. Sen. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, commenting on the President’s ad- 
dress, summed the feeling up very well when he 
promised: “An effort will be made not only to balance 
the fiscal books of the nation, but to balance the books 
of the public trust as well.” If the November election 
results mean anything, the public is in no mood for a 
holding operation. It wants more imaginative and dy- 
namic leadership in these historic times than the White 
House seems prepared to offer. Whether it is also will- 
ing to pick up the tab will be known only when 1960 
rolls around. The other side of the coin of bigger Gov- 
ernment spending is some degree of austerity and sac- 
rifice. Else more inflation will surely result. At least 
there must be an end to hopes of tax relief. If the 
Democrats upgrade the President’s cautious goals, they 
must make this clear to the people and be prepared to 
bear the consequences. 


Space Program 


eclipse any coordinate effort attempted in the past his- 
tory of mankind, the committee feels that the program 
is demanded by the irresistible growth and accelerated 
pace of the new scientific revolution. Our present vul- 
nerability must be replaced by a commanding su- 
periority. The alternative to leadership in space tech- 
nology is national extinction and in all likelihood a 
new dark age. 

We made great progress during 1958—enough to 
ground a sound hope that the United States and the 
free world are able to meet a challenge so overwhelm- 
ing. However, the committee questioned our current 
programs. Are they bold enough in design, firm enough 
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in execution? Specifically, is the Executive branch 
bringing the public to face the realities of the space 
era? Is it creating the broad support needed for com- 
pletion of the gigantic tasks ahead? 

At this hour, the United States has no long-range 
space program. This was conceded publicly by Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, head of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, on January 4. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union has been deter- 
minedly pursuing an imaginative, logical and integrated 
space program since 1946. The big orbiting Sputniks 
and the recent planetoid launching have established the 
step-by-step sureness of that program. Almostly cer- 
tainly, Russia will achieve several new “firsts” in the cur- 
rent year. 

It is unrealistic to think that Soviet gains involve 
mere prestige values, that we will soon bridge the exist- 
ing technological gap, and that our leisurely, scientifi- 
cally detached approach to space is best in the long 
haul. 

Russia frankly uses prestige gains to convince the 





world of Soviet superiority. Khrushchev plays the Pied 
Piper; every new satellite is a flute song to lure the 
world’s spellbound millions into the Soviet camp. 

Russian technology will not stand still while we try 
to close the gap. The House committee takes a dim view 
of the Soviet lead: we may close the gap in five years if 
we make an all-out try. 

As for disinterested scientific development and the 
peaceful use of space, we must become more aware of 
the military potentialities of space technology. Rockets 
that carry cargoes can also house warheads. The mili- 
tary capacities of rocketry are inseparable from its 
peaceful commercial uses. 

If the House committee’s basic thesis is valid, and if 
a total effort in space is the price of survival, we cannot 
trim space policy to the requirements of a balanced 
budget. Such budgets are for times of peace. Balanced 
budgets are meaningless in a hot war. The country must 
now decide whether we can afford a balanced budget 
in this Cold War that is stretching its icy embrace 
towards the planets. 


Sam Smiles and the American Heresy 


D” you KNow that the granddaddy of all “how to 
improve yourself” books appeared in England just 
a century ago? In 1859 one Samuel Smiles wrote Self- 
Help, 

whose chief object . . . is to stimulate youths to 

apply themselves diligently to right pursuits—spar- 

ing neither labor, pains, nor self-denial in prosecut- 
ing them—and to rely upon their own efforts in life, 
rather than depend upon the help and patronage 
of others. 
The volume consisted mainly of “potted” biographies 
which showed how eminent men had so applied them- 
selves. It had a fantastic sale for those days (55,000 
copies in five years); a 7lst impression appeared in 
1953, and a centenary edition, edited by Asa Briggs 
(London, John Murray ), gives occasion for a feature re- 
view in the December 26 London Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 

The TLS’s comment is most thought-provoking. It 
makes the point that most of Sam Smiles’ imitators in 
the 20th century have been Americans; we boast by far 
the greatest number of authors who have hit upon the 
formula for success. From Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, through Mary Pickford’s 
Why Not Try God? and Norman Vincent Peale’s The 
Power of Positive Thinking, down to the latest Helpful 
Hints to Happy Harmony—every one of the “self-help” 
books promises the achievement of a happiness which, 
the TLS wryly remarks, our wise Founding Fathers en- 
visioned as something whose pursuit alone could be 
provided for in the counsels of men. 

Both Sam Smiles and his modern counterparts have 
been accused of Pelagianism. This was the heresy 
preached by a fifth-century British monk, Pelagius, who 
held that man could reach his supernatural goal, the 
beatific vision, simply by using the natural means at his 
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disposal—human insights and ordinary human deter- 
mination. In other words, it denied the necessity of 
God’s grace for the attainment of a supernatural end. 
Now, in many of these American-authored books there 
is certainly a tinge of this ancient heresy, but, far more 
worthy of note, an even more insidious doctrinal divaga- 
tion lurks in their pages. The TLS calls it “the Great 
American Heresy—the heresy which says of religion, ‘It 
must be true because it pays.” Religion is thus being 
used as an ingredient—even as a most important in- 
gredient—in a formula for success. In other words, God 
Himself is being used as the One who always “comes 
through” with whatever is judged necessary for “suc- 
cessful living.” 

Perhaps the nub of the matter is best stated in this 
TLS observation: 


Sam Smiles preached the gospel of success, but 
he did not make the mistake of confusing it with 
the Christian Gospel. If once you allow yourself 
to expect religion to pay in this world’s coin, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic you must ultimately 
arrive at a position where you maintain that re- 
ligion to be the highest which pays the biggest 
dividends. 

But let us not huff and puff our indignation at those 
who thus make religion a pawn in the game of worldly 
success—at least, not before we ask ourselves whether 
or not the same charge can be leveled at us. What does 
religion mean to us? Why do we pray? We are Ameri- 
cans; we live in America’s climate and are molded, to 
some extent at least, to its patterns. Are we, then, utterly 
untouched by the “Great American Heresy”? The next 
time you are at Mass, ask yourself: “Why am I here?” A 
sincere answer might go far toward revealing what 
religion really means to us—have we slipped somewhat 
into the heresy? 
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Protestants and Catholics in Germany 


Avery Dulles, SJ. 


ERMANY, the cradle of the Protestant revolution, 
is today a country of sharp religious divisions. 


The West German Republic is approximately 


half Catholic and half Protestant. About half the Protes- 
tants, in turn, belong to the Lutheran Church. The rest 
are mostly members of the so-called Unierte Church— 
which tolerates many colors of theology varying be- 
tween Calvinism and strict Lutheranism. A smail mi- 
nority, finally, belong to the rigorously Calvinistic Re- 
formierte Church. These three Protestant groups, taken 
together, are usually called “Evangelical” (Evange- 
lisch). Alongside of them are the so-called sects, which 
are still small, but rapidly growing among 
the less educated classes. The recent growth 
of the sects has been spearheaded by Ameri- 
can missionary groups, notably the Mormons 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses. In the minds of 


FIFTY YEARS 


tragic division of the 16th century. I have heard a num- 
ber of Germans say that their country, as the land where 
the cleavage began, has a special mission to contribute 
to its healing. Intense efforts are being made in this di- 
rection by Evangelicals and Catholics alike. 

One characteristic development, on the Evangelical 
side, is the large number of Ecumenical Institutes 
which have been set up by the theological faculties. 
Last summer I visited and worked at two such institutes 
—those of the universities of Miinster and Heidelberg, 
conducted respectively by Prof. Ernst Kinder and Prof. 
Edmund Schlink, two of the leading Lutheran ecumeni- 
cists. Each of these institutes has a library 
and reading room where one may find the 
most important Catholic, Protestant and 
Greco-Slavic writings on ecclesiology and 
controversial theology. In addition, seminars 
are held on themes of ecumenical interest. I 





German Christians today the most conspicu- 
ous religious cleft is not so much that be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic as that be- 
tween the “churches” (Evangelical and Cath- 
olic) and the “sects.” 

The political events of the Hitler years 
brought about an unprecedented degree of 
cooperation between the churches. It became 
imperative for them to give united testimony 
against the un-Christian principles of nazism. Under the 
leadership of Barth, Asmussen, Niemdller and others, 
there was formed a loose alliance of Evangelicals known 
as the “Confessing” Church. During the war, numerous 
Catholic and Protestant religious leaders came to know 
and respect each other in exile, in the underground, and 
above all in the concentration camps. In this association 
most of them found a joy, inspiration and spiritual en- 
trichment which they are today unwilling to abandon. 





COMING TOGETHER 

Since the war prominent theologians, Evangelical as 
well as Catholic, have voiced their conviction that the 
present divisions between Christians are clearly contrary 
to the will of Christ. They feel that prayer and patient 
labor cannot fail to point a way back to unity. Many 
believe that if Luther were living today, he would not 
discern in contemporary Catholicism those theological 
aberrations and practical abuses which occasioned the 
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attended several meetings of Professor Kin- 
der’s lively seminar on the problem of 
“natural theology,” in which the views of a 
number of modern thinkers, both Protestant 
and Catholic, were carefully compared. I 
visited also Professor Schlink’s seminar on 
the theology of baptism. He expressed to me 
his conviction that baptism is of the greatest 
ecumenical importance, since all the major religious de- 
nominations—with the single important exception of the 
Baptists—in practice acknowledge the validity of each 
others’ baptism. 

On a more official plane, the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, acting on a proposal made at Minneapolis in 
1957, has taken steps toward setting up an Ecumenical 
Institute on a world-wide scale. The four-man commis- 
sion charged with the preliminaries includes two Ger- 
mans—Bishop Dietzfelbinger of Munich and Prof. Peter 
Brunner of Heidelberg. 

On the Catholic side, there has been a corresponding 
interest in Protestant theology. In January, 1957, follow- 
ing years of preparation, Bishop Lorenz Jaeger dedi- 
cated at Paderborn the Johann Adam Mohler Institute 
for the study of ecumenical questions. This center has 
already issued several books of high scholarly worth, 
and from it the important periodical Catholica is pub- 
lished. The present director, Father Albert Branden- 
burg, is a ranking authority on Protestant theology, and 
his writings are studied with keen interest by the 
Protestant theologians themselves. Bishop Jaeger of 
Paderborn is also the leading Catholic member of a 
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select group of theologians, Catholic and Evangelical, 
who meet semiannually for several days to discuss con- 
troversial questions. The next session, for example, will 
deal with the Christian doctrine of immortality, Prof. 
Hermann Volk of the University of Miinster, an out- 
standing Catholic ecumenicist, is currently chairman of 
this group. I spoke with a number of participants, both 
Catholic and Evangelical, and they were unanimous in 
upholding the great value of these discussions. 

Another important activity which has functioned 
under predominantly Catholic inspiration is the Una 
Sancta. A movement rather than an organization, it has 
properly speaking no officers or members. Its aim is to 
foster a lively desire for union among Christians, and 
to make progress in this direction through friendly con- 
tact, mutual understanding and united prayer. During 
the war Father Max Josef Metzger stirred up great en- 
thusiasm for this movement. His loss, as a victim of the 
Nazi persecution, has been in a sense irreparable, but 
the movement has today a young and capable leader in 
the person of Father Thomas Sartory, O.S.B. From the 
Abbey of Niederaltaich in Lower Bavaria, Father 
Thomas edits the periodical Una Sancta, which contains 
articles on controversial questions, mostly by Lutherans 
and Catholics. Father Sartory also does a great deal of 
public speaking and writing. Each summer at Niederal- 
taich he organizes a sort of four-day retreat in which 
Catholics and Evangelicals come together for medita- 
tion, as he puts it, rather than for disputation, on the 
great Christian themes. This past summer the theme of 
the meeting was “the Lord’s Supper and Eucharist.” . 

I attended the Niederaltaich conference last August 
to see an example of ecumenical discussion as it is con- 
ducted by the Una Sancta. The theological papers came 
up to the high level which one expects from German 
scientific theology. And there was no attempt to mini- 
mize or bypass the points of disagreement. Father Alois 
Grillmeier, S.J., of Frankfurt, and Father Henry Fischer 
of Osnabriick, the two Catholic speakers, centered their 
talks about the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, which 
is precisely the point most controverted by the Protes- 
tants. Prof. Paul Althaus, the principal speaker for the 
Lutherans, maintained that the sacrifice-thcory of the 
Eucharist, as taught by Catholics, is a theological con- 
struction without sufficient foundation in Scripture. He 
conceded, however, that the theory, as set forth in con- 
temporary Catholic doctrine, in no way substitutes the 
activity of sinful man for the redemptive activity of 
Christ. In other words, he granted that Luther’s charge 
of Werkerei would today be unfounded. 

But the remarkable thing about the Niederaltaich 
conference, as I saw it, was neither the papers nor the 
public discussion, stimulating as these were. It was 
rather the informal conversation which took place 
among the participants during the intervals between 
meetings. There were about a hundred guests, some 
sixty Catholics and forty Evangelicals, rather more men 
than women, including some priests and ministers, a 
few nuns (both Catholic and Lutheran) and a great 
many lay people—religion teachers, catechists and the- 
ology students. Under the gracious welcome of Father 
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Heufelder, the Abbot, all were made to feel completely 
at home in the large and ancient abbey. At table and 
while strolling about the quiet grounds, people tended 
to form interdenominational clusters. The discussion 
was earnest, but always charitable. There was no un- 
welcome proselytizing, nor did I have the feeling that 
the members of either group were shocked or weakened 
in their faith. While facing honestly the fact of religious 
division, they did not allow it to prevent an objective, 
unemotional discussion of agreements and discrep. 
ancies. On each side I noted an earnest desire to learn 
how the other group really understood the Christian 
message. 


SPIRIT OF UNDERSTANDING 


Although my observations of Protestant-Catholic re- 
lations in Germany were brief and fragmentary, I was 
deeply impressed by the progress being made. Many 
ghosts have been laid low by the simple process of ac- 
quiring first-hand information about the adversary. 
There has also been considerable mutual influence, to 
the advantage of both Protestants and Catholics. Luth- 
erans in Germany today are remarkably open to Cath- 
olic positions on many points. For example, many of 
them teach a doctrine of justification substantially in 
agreement with the Council of Trent. They are ardently 
debating within their own ranks the questions of epis- 
copal authority, validity of ordinations, the efficacy of 
the sacraments, the sacramentality of confession, etc. 
There is one small but conspicuous group of Lutheran 
theologians (known as the “Sammlung” ), who hold that 
the Roman primacy, in some form, is an essential in- 
gredient of a full and orthodox Christianity. 

Catholic theologians, likewise, have profited from 
person-to-person contact with the Evangelicals. They 
have learned much, for instance, from non-Catholic 
biblical scholarship. And they have been forced to re- 
flect more deeply on many elements in their own faith. 
Why is it, for example (as one Catholic theologian ex- 
pressed the question to me), that to non-Catholics the 
Scriptural principle does not appear to be functioning 
within the Church? Or why does our doctrine of papal 
infallibility, or our Mariology, appear scandalous and 
un-Christian to so many non-Catholics? Unless we 
understand the point of view of our questioners, we 
cannot give a satisfying answer. As a result of having to 
explain his faith to the Protestant, the Catholic the- 
ologian gains a fuller understanding of his own position, 
and becomes better equipped to herald the gospel to 
the contemporary world. 

The German forms of Protestant-Catholic encounter 
cannot, of course, be bodily transplanted to American 
soil. A meeting such as that held at Niederaltaich would 
at the present time be inconceivable, or at least in- 
prudent, in America. We must work out our own forms 
of encounter, adapted to our own traditions and re 
ligious situation. There are at least two presuppositions 
for any fruitful encounter. First, we must not accept 
the fact of religious division with fatalism, as though it 
were inevitable or willed by God. Rather, we should 
gear our hopes to the prayer of Christ that His follow- 
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ers “may be perfected in unity” (John 17:23). Not till 
we Christians are united in faith and worship can we 
properly fulfill our mission toward the non-Christian 
world. Secondly, it is imperative that Protestant and 
Catholic theologians take each other's thinking serious- 
ly. They must make the effort to read and understand 
each other’s work. We can greatly profit from one an- 


other’s help in exploring problems of common concern. 
And even where we cannot agree, it will help im- 
mensely to find out exactly where the root of the dis- 
agreement lies. Our personal search for wisdom, a 
sound apologetical method, and charity toward our 
separated brethren all demand that we take such an 
approach. 





Mikoyan’s Merchandise 


Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, has been paying us 

a personal visit, traveling from city to city and 
meeting not only Government officials but many in- 
fluential businessmen and leaders of group opinion 
across the country. The precise objectives in Washing- 
ton of Moscow's top “businessman” we do not know, 
although one has the initial impression they are more 
political than economic. But outside Washington this 
durable Armenian Bolshevik has been spreading his 
wares attractively. 

Thus in addressing business and professional men at 
the luncheon given him by the exclusive Union Club of 
Cleveland, Khrushchev’s colleague spoke of mutual 
friendship and peaceful coexistence, which are truly 
desired by the people of both great nations. Adverting 
to the horrors of modern war, he made a strong plea 
for more trade between the United States and Russia. 
“You don’t trust us enough. It is a fact that we have 
something to buy from and sell to each other,” he told 
the businessmen. “We want to trade earnestly and trade 
well—to get as high a price as we can for the goods we 
sell and pay as low as we can for the goods we buy.” 

Obviously our visitor is conscious of the widespread 
belief here and in other Western countries that Russia 
has been dumping aluminum, tin and other commodi- 
ties on world markets regardless of cost or value and 
perhaps “with malice aforethought.” That many Amer- 
icans and others “don’t trust us enough” to clear the 
way for large-scale trade is also a fact. Referring to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s commercial blandishments delivered in 
his letter to President Eisenhower last summer, Henry 
Ford II harshly stated: “I wouldn't trust that so-and-so 
any farther than I could throw this office building.” 
Considering the age and intensity of the Cold War, Mr. 
Mikoyan’s effort to create a better understanding is 
likely to have some rough sledding. 

Without desiring to put stumbling blocks in the path 
of any effort to mitigate the Cold War, we may none the 
less find it useful to point out some of the reasons 


Te Soviet Union’s No. 2 political leader, Deputy 





Mr. Bratter, a Capitol Hill correspondent for Banking 
and for the Washington Sunday Star, makes the 
Mikoyan visit the occasion of his first AMEntca article. 
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why businessmen do not trust the Communists enough 
and to indicate some of the drawbacks to the trade 
enticements now being held forth. 

Our businessmen have only one objective in trading: 
to earn as big a profit as they can—a profit in money to 
be distributed to their stockholders. With the Soviets 
the economic profit is always secondary to political 
gain, whether international, domestic or both. To the 
Kremlin, as has been amply demonstrated over the 
years, international trade is just another and important 
instrument of Communist policy. Sales and purchases 
are pawns on the world’s chessboard, to be used as 
political policy requires. Hence a smaller country or an 
individual company, however large, which gets into the 
position of becoming dependent on the continuity of its 
business with the Soviet giant is in a precarious posi- 
tion. The USSR may decide for many reasons to cut off 
the trade. 


TRADE AS A WEAPON 


Numerous examples exist of the feast-and-famine 
aspects of trading with the Soviets, with or without 
trade agreements. Some statistics selected almost at 
random are illustrative. Between 1947 and 1953 Russia’s 
purchases from France were kept down by the Krem- 
lin’s disapproval of French political trends. In 1947 
Russia bought only $105,000 worth of French goods 
and in 1949 only $600,000 worth, although its imports 
rose to $2.6 million in 1950. It was Stalin’s policy to 
punish Europe by not buying there. But after Stalin’s 
death in 1953 this policy was reversed and imports 
from France climbed to $16 million that year and $31 
million in 1954, 

Russian imports from Yugoslavia show how that 
country was punished for its independence. These were 
some $28 million in 1947, $45 million in 1948, $9.5 mil- 
lion in 1949, and for the next several years, nil. 

Iceland’s domestic policy, which displeased Russia, 
shut Iceland off from Russian markets for years on end. 
Then Iceland became a NATO naval base, which some- 
how stimulated Russia’s appetite for Iceland herring 
and for the information that could be picked up by 
sending in trading vessels. So, after four years of no 
imports from Iceland the Soviets in 1953 imported $5.5 
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million worth of goods and in 1954 more than $6.5 mil- 
lion worth. 

South American sales to the USSR have also ex- 
perienced abrupt changes. Argentina sold the Soviets 
$9.7 million worth of goods in 1947, $21,000 [!] worth 
in 1950, only $8,000 worth in 1951, $6,000 worth in 
1952—but in the next year $11.3 million worth. Such 
fluctuations are not necessarily the result of politics, but 
may reflect the inadequacies of Soviet goods, the frus- 
trations of dealing with a big bureaucracy and other 
causes. 

But the sudden changes due to political considera- 
tions in Kremlin policy are a constant threat. In Finland 
only recently we have seen a Government, whose com- 
position the Russians did not like, toppled by Soviet 
economic pressure. When Iran joined the Baghdad 
Pact, we saw Russia abruptly end its rice buying and 
transfer its patronage to Burma. When Israel displeased 
Moscow by invading Egypt, Moscow's oil-trading 
organization, Neftexport, broke its contract to deliver oii 
to two Israeli firms, whose only and futile recourse was 
to appeal to the Soviet Foreign Trade Arbitration Com- 
mission, which, of course, rejected their complaint. 

Congressional committees in Washington have com- 
piled long lists of political pacts broken by Russia. Ex- 
President Truman has often referred to Russia’s re- 
peated disregard of its solemn political obligations. But 
in Russia Adlai Stevenson was told that the USSR has 
never broken an economic agreement. Perhaps the catch 
here is that Russian trade agreements contain a proviso 
that the agreements are merely expressions of intent 
subject to cancellation unilaterally. Soviet trade-agree- 
ment announcements make eye-catching headlines at 
the time, but when later they fall far short of the an- 
nounced intentions it doesn’t make the news. 


PATENTS CAN BE STOLEN 

Patents are another example of the difference in 
Soviet and Western thinking. The Russians do not re- 
gard patent protection as the inalienable right of an 
inventor. Indeed they are not the only ones to hold such 
views. Various other countries require a patent to be 
used within a certain time after registration, after which 
time the registrant, if he has not used it in the country 
concerned, loses his protection there. 

But in Russia very 
often a patent is stolen 
right at the outset. Rus- 
sia is not a signatory of 
the international patents 
convention. Sometimes, 
if it suits Moscow’s pur- 
pose, Russia pays the 
owner a royalty. On 
other occasions Russia 
imports one or two 
pieces of equipment, has 
it taken apart and 
studied, and then pro- 
ceeds to manufacture it 
in Russia without even 
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informing the true owner. For instance, during the 
Korean war we captured made-in-Russia earth-moving 
equipment which was copied without permission from 
machines made by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

A company or an industry engaging in trade with 
Russia may put itself at serious disadvantage if the 
trade is large. Consider trade involving sale of manu- 
factured products of such size as to require plant ex- 
pansion. If the trade is suddenly cut off, the new plant 
capacity may become idle surplus. This has happened in 
the case of Finland’s prefabricated-housing industry, 
which for a time enjoyed a large market in Russia. 
Russia is so large that a shift in trade that causes hardly 
a ripple in Russia’s economy can be disastrous to a 
foreign industry dependent on that trade. The shift may 
result from changes in the Kremlin’s foreign policy or 
merely from the gyrations and mistakes of planning in 
a Communist state. 

We ourselves experienced the effects of politically- 
motivated trade gyrations in the early 1930's when 
Stalin “punished” us for our charges of Soviet dumping. 
Whereas in 1931 Russia bought here a billion rubles 
worth of goods, in the next two years it bought only 139 
and 73 millions worth, respectively. But when FDR 
recognized Russia, trade climbed back again. 

When in 1954 Australia gave asylum to the defecting 
diplomat Petrov, the Kremlin in its fury instantly ended 
its large buying of Australian wool and did not resume 
purchases for several years. 

“We value trade least for economic reasons and most 
for political purposes, for promoting better relations be- 
tween countries,” Khrushchev has said. But the record 
suggests that Russia sells its products for other reasons 
than to create good will toward Moscow. A practical 
reason is to create buying power abroad, i.e., the where- 
withal to pay for something else. When this is the 
motive, the price accepted for Soviet goods is the best 
that can be obtained, regardless of cost. Aluminum and 
tin sales last year were cases in point, although they did 
not produce as much good will for Russia as Mr. K. 
might have wished. Tin and aluminum producers in 
Malaya, Bolivia, Indonesia, Canada and elsewhere felt 
no surge of benevolence toward Russia on that occasion. 

Continuity of trade is of prime importance to every 
businessman, whether it be continuity of a source of 
supply or continuity of a customer. But to the planners 
and policy formulators in Moscow continuity is some- 
thing expendable when policy shifts. The president of 
the Federation of British Industries had this in mind 
when he said a few years ago: 

Few, if any, of us would put up an expensive 
new plant or building to cater for trade with coun- 
ties where initial orders may never be repeated, 
regardless of the price, regardless of the value we 
may offer but simply on political grounds. 

Mikoyan’s pleas for more trade echo the wishes of 
Russia’s Government, as set forth at great length in 
Khrushchev’s letter to Eisenhower, offering to buy 
“several billion dollars worth” of U. S. equipment, pro- 
vided we are willing to finance it with credits. Khrush- 
chev said Russia wants machinery of various sorts: 
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chemical, medical, gas, refrigerating, air-conditioning, 
cellulose and woodworking, textile, leather, footwear, 
food-processing, automatic packaging, TV, hoisting and 
transportation—and patents. The credits, he says, would 
be paid off over the years with shipments of ores, 
metals, alloys, minerals, certain chemicals, furs, cellulose 
and paper goods, etc. 

The President replied that ample commercial facili- 
ties exist to finance Russian purchases with short-term 
credit. He might also have pointed out that Russia’s 
supposedly big gold stock could be used to buy here. 
Russia reputedly has the world’s second-largest gold 
hoard in the world. 

What the President conspicuously did not mention is 
the fact that Russia still has not settled with us its 
World War II Lend-Lease debt. Of the many billions 
of such aid given Russia during the war, on VJ-Day 
an estimated $2.6 billions of civilian-type items were 
still on hand or in the pipeline. Russia has offered us 
$300 million to wipe off that 1945 debt. We in turn 
have offered to accept $800 million. And there the 
matter rests. 

The USSR has tried to hit us for government loans 
before. In 1945 Stalin sought $6 billion here, but was 
turned down. A subsequent 1945 request for $1 billion 
of credit also came to naught. So Russia’s credit stand- 
ing is not high in Washington. Nor is it any stronger 
in Wall Street. Under the Johnson Act Russia is pre- 
cluded from borrowing there until its prewar debts 
are cleared up. 

Private commercial credits to Russia might be hard 
to collect, were Russia ever to change the policy of 
friendly coexistence now proffered by Mr. Mikoyan. In 
a deal between an American firm and Amtorg, Russia’s 
trading firm domiciled in New York, in case of default 
by Amtorg, the matter might be brought before an 
American court. But in a deal made with Moscow di- 
rectly, the U.S. firm would have recourse only to the 
Soviet courts and tribunals. 


RISKS FOR PRIVATE BUSINESSMEN 

In trading with Russia, private firms are at another 
disadvantage. Soviet market information is a state 
secret. Results of foreign trade are not announced. 
Foreign traders must hence compete in the dark, on 
guesswork and hearsay. Moscow, with all the cards in 
its hands, may maneuver them into deals less advan- 
tageous than otherwise would be the case. Certainly 
this is one way to “pay as low as we can for the goods 
we buy.” 

While the Soviets have large business staffs operating 
abroad, they do not reciprocally allow foreign business- 
men to live in the USSR and so keep an eye on the 
market. Only a limited number of screened foreign 
technicians are admitted in special groups from time to 
time. Here again, our businessmen are handicapped. 

The monopolistic Soviet Ministry of Trade can easily 
discriminate against a trading partner by manipulating 
prices or withholding certain items from trade. Prices 
in the USSR are determined by the bureaucracy, and 
there is no evidence that cost of production is a major 
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consideration. To the exporters of Russian goods the 
cost of production is no more a consideration than is, 
to the military man, the cost of the ammunition he is 
firing. 

Following Mikoyan’s first Washington visit early this 
month, the Government appeared concerned lest the 
wily Armenian sell American businessmen “a bill _ of 
goods.” In official circles newspapers accordingly were 
informed that: 


1) The USSR may be expected to halt any pro- 
gram of buying American chemical machinery, 
such as it is seeking, once it has enough prototypes 
to copy. 

2) The USSR can’t be counted upon to pay 
royalties on equipment and processes whose secrets 
it has learned. 

8) There is relatively little demand here for 
products obtainable from Russia. Hence, the pos- 
sibility that Russia could repay several billion dol- 
lars of credits, as sought by Khrushchev, is rather 
remote. 

4) Russia itself cut off exports to us of manganese 
and chrome ores in 1947 and 1948, but American 
importers, having since become India’s customers, 
consider the latter country a more reliable source 
and are disinclined to go back to Russia for these 
items. 

5) There has been no sign of relaxation in Rus- 
sia’s goal of self-sufficiency—a fact which does not 
augur well for substantial and continuing trade 
relations. 

Last fall a Commerce Department release analyzed 
Khrushchev’s trade proposal as an effort to get us to 
help Russia “bury” us. “Instead of the several billions 
of dollars [of trade] mentioned, actual purchases from 
the United States would not likely exceed some tens 
of millions of dollars.” The free export to Russia of 
major equipment and technical data accompanied by 
technical personnel to set up the installation is hard to 
envisage at this time. 

Modern equipment and technology have strategic 
importance. A gasoline plant can produce aviation fuel; 
fertilizer factories can make explosives. Plastic suitable 
for innocuous squeeze bottles and packaging can be 
used in proximity fuses and military communications 
wire, the Commerce Department pointed out. 

The barriers to commercially motivated trade be- 
tween us and the USSR are many and serious. The 
prospect abounds in risks not normally encountered in 
business. In considering these risks we are not dealing 
with the theoretical, but with actual experience of 
foreign traders. A great deal of factual information on 
this experience gathered from all over the world is 
readily available to the businessman who will consult 
the Government’s trade experts in Washington. 

Friendly commerce between East and West can make 
an important contribution to world peace, but it should 
be founded as much as possible on mutual business 
interest. Whether such trade can flourish when it is 
conducted by either or both of its participants as an 
instrument of political policy subject to sudden shifts, 
the world has yet to discover. 
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State of the Question 





LETTER FROM A DISAPPOINTED FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


A Catholic missionary in a small Central American town writes 
to tell of the disedifying tactics used there by certain rival Amer- 
ican missionaries. Noting that such tactics would never be used 
against fellow Christians of another church here in the United 
States, he pleads for a return to good old American fair play. 


We AMERICANS are proud that we can 
hold divergent opinions without sacri- 
ficing mutual respect. This is especially 
true in the field of religious belief and 
practice. 

I have, for example, a high regard 
for Lutherans. I grew up in Wiscon- 
sin, where the Lutherans are numerous, 
well-organized and devout. My mem- 
ories go back to the bitter days of the 
Al Smith campaign, to a time when I 
found sympathetic understanding from 
my Lutheran friends. In other sections 
of the country, I feel sure, others have 
had much the same experience. 

But somehow this high-level relation- 
ship between Protestants and Catholics 
has been lost sight of by the missionar- 
ies who are competing for converts 
down here in Latin America. On a re- 
cent visit back to Wisconsin, I pointed 
out this sad development in an interview 
which was published in the Milwaukee 
Journal on October 25, 1958. My thesis 
was that after 13 years in Latin Amer- 
ica, I have been forced to conclude 
that Protestant missionaries appear far 
more eager—and successful—in making 
anti-Catholics than in making real Prot- 
estants. I honestly feel that the general- 
ity of U. S. Protestants would disown 
the bitter zeal of their coreligionists in 
Latin America. 

My contention in that interview was 
challenged by the representative of a 
Protestant group which maintains mis- 
sions in Honduras, where I and my 
American Catholic missionary brothers 
are working. Two weeks before I was 
challenged, however—and without my 
knowledge at that time—an incident 
occurred in my parish of Yoro, Hon- 
duras, which epitomizes the very tactics 
I had deplored in my interview. 

On a Sunday morning, as my people 
were on their way to Mass, a recording 
blared out over the public address sys- 
tem of the Protestant mission. The en- 
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tire town could not help hearing the 
blast, which told how a Catholic priest 
had refused to baptize a dying child 
because the mother was too poor to 
offer the stole fee. 

Anyone who has the slightest famil- 
iarity with Catholic practice in Hon- 
duras knows that the child’s parents are 
never expected to give the stole fee at 
baptism; that duty falls to the godpar- 
ents. Thus the preliminary observation 
on the pathetic story that was broad- 
cast throughout our village is that it was 
garbled, to say the least. 

But suppose that the basic contention 
were true, that a baptism had been re- 
fused for a money motive. As a tactic 
for conversion, publicizing that fact 
just turns Latin ‘Americans away from 





baptism—and all religion. This is 
hardly a conversion process. Still, it is 
the approach of many Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Honduras. Moreover, their 
zeal for destruction is many times not 
paralleled by any apparent zeal for con- 
structive teaching. 

The harmfulness and the fundamen- 
tal dishonesty of such tactics are be- 
coming more and more apparent. At the 
beginning of last November, the Ca- 





nadian Council of Churches held its bi- 
ennial meeting in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Dr. Ernest E. Long, chairman of the 
Council’s Department of Ecumenical 
Affairs, stated in a report, which the 
Council adopted, that aggressive Prot- 
estant missionaries have caused religious 
unrest in Colombia. What he said of 
Colombia is certainly true of Honduras: 


For our [the Council’s] part, we 
must be discriminating in our 
judgment regarding sectarian ac- 
tivities, refusing to confuse unethi- 
cal and unjustifiable aggressiveness 
with the true missionary spirit. 

The report stated further: 

It also seems true that some of 
the sectarian groups have pursued 
methods of proselytism in the most 
strongly Roman Catholic areas in 
such a way as to invite trouble. 


The Canadian Council’s report mer- 
its praise as an appeal for perspective 
in a delicate controversy which is not 
without international political over- 
tones. It merits praise also—and prima- 
rily—because it urges that interfaith re- 
lations be as honest and as fair in Latin 
America as in the United States and 
Canada. 

Catholic spokesmen here in Honduras 
have repeatedly insisted on charity 
toward those of other faiths. The better- 
informed Latin Americans realize that 
they are not dealing down here with 
the type of Protestant most common 
in the United States, but that the princi- 
pal offenders are zealots from small 
sects, whom their Protestant brethren 
in the United States would like to dis- 
own. The ordinary people, however, do 
not know this. 

One such appeal to Catholics to have 
true charity toward Protestants ap- 
peared recently in a periodical, Miles 
Christi, published by the Latin Ameri- 
can Bishops’ Council (CELAM) and 
distributed all over Latin America. The 
March, 1958 issue of that periodical re- 
minded Catholics that “it is never right 
to insult Protestants nor knowingly to 
molest them by word or deed. . . . [We 
need] charity and kindness. . . . We 
should avoid as futile all polemics. . . .” 

Thus earnest appeals have been made 
for charity and restraint among those 
who preach the Gospel. Certainly, those 
who preach Christ should exemplify in 
their conduct the counsels of their 
Master. (REv.) WriLi1AM J. BRENNAN 

Yoro, Honduras 
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1933’s Stirring ‘ 


THE COMING OF THE NEW DEAL 


By Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 669p. $6.75 


This is the second volume in Schlesing- 
ers projected study of “The Age of 
Roosevelt.” In it the author recaptures 
and portrays in a brilliant panorama the 
first efforts (1933-1934) of the new 
Government to revive the American 
people, bankers, businessmen, farmers 
and laborers, from the paralytic shock 
of the great depression. 

It is the fascinating and dramatic 
story of the first “hundred days.” It 
is an account of an unparalleled Gov- 
emmental intervention in the Ameri- 
can economy under the leadership of 
a man who knew neither fear nor 
despair and who was willing to act in 
an emphatic, bold and positive man- 
ner to raise the sights of Americans, 
to put food in their stomachs, give 
them hope, preserve their sense of 
human dignity and start them on the 
road to recovery. 

Following a sketch of the “Bank 
Holiday,” the author describes in rapid 
succession the genesis and activities of 
the numerous alphabetical organiza- 
tions. The AAA had a calming influence 
on the farmers’ revolt. The RFC and 
HOLC stimulated credit and preserved 
individuals’ homes. The WPA, CCC 
and TVA removed millions from the de- 
pressing dole lines and released their 
creative powers to build a new and 
better America. 

With the Government doing for the 
people the things they could not do 
for themselves, the wheels of industry 
began to turn and the campaign of the 
“Blue Eagle” transformed “the popu- 
lar mood from despair to affirmation 
and gave the people new confidence in 
their capacity to work out their own 
economic salvation.” 

By 1934 the New Deal with its new 
leaders, Johnson, Ickes, Richberg, 
Moley, Tugwell, Morgenthau, Hopkins, 
Wallace, Frank (sometimes derisively 
called the “Brain Trusters”—visionaries 
and starry-eyed academicians) had pro- 
duced a new order—and it was alive 
and working for the nation. 

_ Some of the New Deal experiments, 
It is true, were not successful. This 
would be true of the “commodity dol- 
lar, “subsistence homesteads” and 
urban redevelopment.” Some, such as 
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‘Hundred Days” 


the WPA and the CCC, were meant 
to be temporary. Others, however, have 
proved their lasting worth. In_ this 
group may be found RFC, TVA, FDIC, 
SEC and NLRB. In the opinion of the 
author the NRA accomplished “a fan- 
tastic series of reforms. . . . It intro- 
duced the principle of maximum 
hours and minimum wages; it abolished 
child labor, made collective bargain- 
ing a national policy and set a new 
standard of economic decency in Amer- 
ican life.” These reforms, together with 
others like social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions, 
made it clear that America in her 
economic recovery had not, and would 
not, betray her esteem for the dignity 
that was man’s. 

In the final chapter the author at- 
tempts to analyze and_ evaluate 
F.D.R.’s personal, executive and lead- 
ership abilities as manifested in his 
supervision of the agencies, his con- 
trol of Government, his dealings with 
Congress and the people and in the 
dynamics of New Deal decisions. In 


this analysis, heavily weighted in 
Roosevelt's favor, Mr. Schlesinger 
eventually collides with the same 


enigmatic and bewildering personality 
encountered by other loyal devotees of 
the Hyde Park proprietor. That he was 
a great leader is not a matter for dis- 
cussion with the author. 

ArtHuR A. NortH 


New World—New Look 


THE ROMANCE OF NORTH AMERICA 
Ed. by Hardwick Mosely. Houghton Mift- 
lin. 445p. $5 


Few readers of this volume will find 
difficulty in agreeing with its editor 
that: “Yes, North America is a remark- 
able continent.” So, too, of course, are 
the other continents, but the galaxy of 
14 authors who have contributed to this 
symposium have, in the main, supported 
the editorial claim successfully and 
well. One must remark, however, anent 
these contributors, that it is always ir- 
ritating to read on the dust jacket about 
the “brilliant contributions from 14 dis- 
tinguished writers.” Assuredly, not all 
are brilliant, though each reveals com- 
petency; assuredly, too, not all are dis- 
tinguished writers, though some like 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Serve God Through 
x @ Teaching ®@ Writing 
@ Socicl Work @ Missions 


@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 


100 DUJARIE HALL NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul, C F X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








Real Sisters 
BUT IN 


Modern 


Dress 





Win souls for Christ through ... 
Social Work e@ Catechetical Work e@ 
Medical Work 
Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
1030 N. River Rd., Saginaw, Michigan 





THE 
ORATORIAN 
FATHERS 





Work for conversions in South Carolina 
with the priests and brothers of the Congre- 
gation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri! 
The Oratorians live a community life; do 
not take vows; preach, teach, conduct par- 
ishes and do pioneer mission work at home. 
Lack of funds is no obstacle. High school 
graduates accepted as candidates for Priest- 
hood. Brotherhood candidates accepted 
after their 16th birthday. 


For complete information—Write 
REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
THE ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP NERI 
P. O. Box 895—Dept. 2 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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NEW CANISIUS COLLEGE LIBRARY 





CANISIUS COLLEGE 


The new Canisius College Library, opened in September 
1958, has provided enlarged and improved facilities for the 
college’s more than 2,000 day and evening students. Founded 
in 1870 as Buffalo’s first liberal arts college, Canisius serves 
the fast-developing Niagara Frontier area of the nation’s most 
populous State. Also planned for early construction is an ad- 
ministration building. For information about the college, write 
Canisius College 


to Director 
New York. 


of Admissions, 


Buffalo 8, 





JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALAB Departments 


AMA 
Spring Hill College = ) 
S-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa — 
AS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)...........++++ LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Patemeld Wariversity ......0052cccccces LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago AS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M- N- s. Se-Sy- Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) .... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


Holy Cross College beatae 
AS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detre 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR- 5- ve Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


ouis University 


St. L 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA Departments 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sc-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ...... LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) LAS-AE-C- 
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De Voto certainly are. Would it not be 
better to introduce worth with humility 
and let the reader judge? 

Preston James gives a solid, lucid, 
but distinctly non-brilliant introduction 
to the volume with an essay entitled 
“The Nations of North America.” Then 
follows the symposium, which is to 
treat of the “cultural, economic and po- 
litical development of man’s most suc- 
cessful continent from prehistoric times, 
culminating in vivid descriptions of the 
continent as it is today.” After a solid 
historical view of Canada, Alaska (a 
good briefing on our “49th”) and Mex- 
ico (one could argue over certain 
sweeping statements about the Church 
there), the reader gets ten separate es- 
says which concern every part of the 
United States. Most of the contributors 
follow a logical approach, explaining 
first the lay of the land and then im- 
plementing it with historical overviews, 
the place of the section in the modern 
American story, and so on. 

Star does differ from star, especially 
in a literary galaxy. Perhaps this is why 
I thought that Bernard De Voto on 
New England and Wallace Stegner on 
the Rocky Mountain West were out- 
standing. “Old pros” generally deliver! 
And, although some of the sections have 
a bit more of the sag than of the saga, 
it may be freely granted that the entire 
volume is quite creditable and worthy 
of interested perusal. One could hardly 
think of a more painless method of be- 
coming acquainted with much in little. 
Finally, Scott O’Dell’s “California” 
seems cast too much in the Los Angeles 
mold: all of California like June, 
busting out all over! 

Joun BERNARD McGLoIN 


LAND OF GIANTS: The Drive to the 
Pacific Northwest, 1750-1950 


By David Lavender. Doubleday. 468p. 
$5.95 


This is a two-centuries-long narrative 
of the history of the Pacific Northwest 
divided into six books. The first two 
introduce the efforts by sea and land to 
discover an easy passage across the con- 
tinent and recount the resulting fabu- 
lous development of the fur trade, 
There follow two books on migration to 
the Oregon country and the almost con- 
comitant wars between the pioneers 
and the natives. A fifth book treats of 
modern developments in agriculture, 
mining, lumbering, hydroelectric powet 
and irrigation. The final book is a prog- 
nosis based on a brief survey of lum 
bering, fishing and water-development 
projects in the region. 

1959 
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Though his work is devoid of scholar- 
ly apparatus, wanting in conventional 
chapters and based exclusively on sec- 
ondary materials, the author has given 
us a good factual narrative. It opens 
with Drake’s exploits on the north Pa- 
cific coast and closes with the latest de- 
velopments of hydroelectric power on 
the Columbia river and its tributaries. 
The Russians, Spaniards, British and 
Americans, as well as numerous Indian 
tribes and chiefs, play their parts. So, 
too, do borderers, lumber barons, min- 
ing promoters, transportation kings, 
farmers, tradesmen and Wobblies. 

Nor are missionaries overlooked. The 
Protestant missions are treated at very 
great length; the Catholic missions, 
certainly of equal importance in the 
growth of the Pacific Northwest, are 
dismissed with a few lines. This short- 
changing is all the more flagrant since 
no phase has been neglected in the 
phenomenal transformation of the re- 
gion since Gray crossed the bar of the 
Columbia in 1792 and found an Indian 
subsistence economy along its banks. 

The narrative, which follows the 
usual chronological order, is smooth 
and compelling, and it is learned 
enough to satisfy the student and yet 


popular enough to delight the layman. 
The mistaken reference to Brig. Gen. 
H. W. Bowman as “Governor Bowman” 
on page 446 is an unfortunate slip. The 
bibliography, topically arranged, is ade- 
quate in secondary works; the maps are 
illustrative of the text; and the index is 
complete. The Land of Giants, in sum, 
is highly recommended. W. L. Davis 


Picking the Paperbacks 


Joy Our or Sorrow, by Mother Marie 
des Douleurs (Newman. 169p. $1.50). 
These inspiring conferences, which 
were given to her Sisters by the found- 
ress-prioress of the Congregation of 
Jesus Crucified, an order for the sick 
and handicapped, are wonderful medi- 
tations on how to accept the gift of 
suffering with love and understanding 
for God’s greater glory. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA, ed. by John 
Cogley (Meridian. 288p. $1.45). The 
stimulating essays in this book, based 
on papers given at a seminar on Reli- 
gion in a Free Society sponsored by the 
Fund for the Republic, represent a 
cross-section of religious thought, Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish. Eleven dis- 





Our Reviewers 


Ten years of teaching govern- 
ment and constitutional law pre- 
ceded the appointment of ARTHUR 
A. Nort, s.J., as dean of the 
Graduate School, Fordham Uni-° 
versity. 

JoHn Bernarp McGLown, s.J., 
associate professor of history at 
the University of San Francisco, 
is currently at work on a history 
of the Jesuits in San Francisco. W. 
L. Davis, s.j., is professor of his- 
tory at Gonzaga University, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 











tinguished thinkers honestly and intel- 
ligently discuss religious pluralism. 


THE Scope AND NATURE OF UNIVER- 
siry Epucation, by John Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman (Dutton Everyman. 237p. 
$1.25). Cardinal Newman’s lectures, 
given in Dublin while he was rector of 
the Catholic University, eloquently at- 
test to his conviction that students 
should be thoroughly formed intellec- 
tually as well as firmly grounded in 
knowledge of their Catholic faith. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Monsignor Raymond Etteldorf 


This is the first book in the English language 
to provide a full discussion of the many Catholic 
rites which, though united to Rome, differ mark- 
edly from the Catholic Churches of the West. 


The author traces the development of Cath- 
olicism and places it against the background of 
Middle Eastern cultural and spiritual beliefs. 


Imprimatur 


$3.75 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
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Visit Alvernia 


70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 
Vi. 9-2924 
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Montreal 














PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 
your old address and your new. Be 
sure to include zone numbers. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 

















Timely Pamphlets 


0 The Catholic Family 25¢ 
by John L. Thomas, S.]. 
0 Rhythm in Marriage 15¢ 
by Gerald Kelly, S.J. 
O Antifertility Drugs 15¢ 
by William Gibbons, S.]. 
0 A Parish that Really Lives 15¢ 
by Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
O) End of the Modern World 15¢ 
by Norris Clarke, S.J. and 
Frederick Wilhelmsen 
(1) The Catholic and His 
Trade Union 15¢ 


by George Lucy, S.J. 


331/3% discount on 
orders of 10 or more copies 


Orders under $3 must be prepaid 


Please send me pamphlets marked above. 


I enclose $ Bill me 
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St. THomas Aguinas, by Jacques Mari- 
tain (Meridian. 28lp. $1.35). A newly 
revised and translated edition of an au- 
thoritative study of the personality and 
influence of St. Thomas. Maritain shows 
with force and brilliance that the Angel- 
ic Doctor’s wisdom has a particular ap- 
plication to the dilemmas of our day. 


A ConcisE TREASURY OF GREAT PoEMs, 
ed. by Louis Untermeyer (Pocket 
Books. 563p. 50¢). A splendid anthol- 
ogy of English and American poetry 
from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas. The 
poems are prefaced by a commentary 
that illumines both the poets and the 
poems. 


Tue Roots or HEAven, by Romain 
Gary (Pocket Books. 389p. 50¢). This 
Prix Goncourt prize novel is a brilliant 
tale of adventure in French Africa, with 
philosophical overtones about the nature 
of man that never impede the swift 
flow of action and intrigue. Vivid, po- 
etic, with a sensitive feeling for the 
complicated issues that beset our day. 


A WALKER IN THE City, by Alfred Ka- 
zin (Grove Press. 176p. $1.45). A lyr- 
ical account of the author’s growing up 
in a Jewish section in Brooklyn. Sensi- 
tive to life’s colorfulness, with a rich 
appreciation of its joys and sorrows, the 
author evokes the excitement of a poetic 
response to every facet of day-to-day 
living in a city neighborhood that was 
a community. 


TuorEAu, by Henry Seidel Canby 
(Beacon Press. 508p. $2.75). A splen- 
did, definitive biography of the complex 
individualist whose influence upon the 
world of creative thinking is still pro- 
found. An authentic American genius 
is wonderfully delineated by an under- 
standing student of the great thinker 
and naturalist. 


POCAHONTAS OR THE NONPAREIL OF 
VirciniA, by David Garnett (Double- 
day Anchor Book. 306p. 95¢). A most 
artistic reconstruction of the life of 
America’s famous Indian heroine. The 
dramatic tale of the Jamestown colo- 
nists and the primitive life of the Indi- 
ans come alive with a deeply moving 
sensitivity and understanding. 

HELEN DoLan 


THEATRE 


AGES OF MAN, presented at the 46th 
Street Theatre by Jerry Leider, is a 
one-man show in which John Gielgud 








recites bravura passages from Shake- 
speare, including some of the sonnets. 
Your reviewer can only say that Mr. 
Gielgud is offering an experience that 
no one with an ear for the beauty of 
our language would want to miss. 


].B. This intellectual drama by Archi- 
bald MacLeish cannot be adequately 
or fairly discussed after observing a 
single performance. A fair appraisal 
would require at least a second visit 
to the Anta Theatre or a beforehand 
reading of the play in its published 
form. Since your reviewer has _per- 
formed neither chore, the following 
comment on the play is conditional. 

The drama is a modern version, or 
parallel, of the magnificent Old Testa- 
ment story of Job. The title character 
is a modern businessman who has been 
as fabulously prosperous as his biblical 
piototype and who, like him, attributes 
his prosperity to his right living and 
trust in the Lord. When misfortune 
comes, he is no less steadfast in his 
faith than the ancient squire whose 
holdings in land and cattle were com- 
parable with the modern King Ranch. 
We assume, of course, that J.B.’s wealth 
consists of blue-chip securities and 
control of holding companies rather 
than Job’s acres and herds. In material 
prosperity Job and J.B. are identical 
twins, and their misfortunes are similar 
in the tragic loss of their children. 

There is a difference, however, in 
the telling of the story. The Old Testa- 
ment narrative is dramatic while the 
play is mainly a dolorous tale of suf- 
fering. True, the dialog has a dignity 
commensurate with the seriousness of 
the theme, but it inevitably suffers in 
comparison with the majestic English 
of the Bible. The biblical drama is re- 
duced in stature and diluted in spirit 
in the MacLeish version. Mr. Mac- 
Leish is at his best in modernizing the 
humor of the story. J.B.’s comforters, 
for instance, are a Marxist, a Freudian 
and a Fundamentalist parson, offering 
advice that is no more satisfying to 
].B. than analogous counsel was to Job. 

The play has three excellent per- 
formers: Raymond Massey as God, 
Christopher Plummer as the Devil and 
Pat Hingle as J.B. The role ot J.B. is 
extremely difficult and exhausting. How 
Mr. Hingle’s voice can recuperate be- 
tween one performance and the nett 
is a mystery. 

Boris Aronson and Lucinda Ballard 
designed the scenery and costumes. The 
production was directed by Elia Kaza 
—hardly the best choice for projecting 
the mood of a religious theme. Alfred 
de Liagre Jr., is the producer. 
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Preceded by Heloise and The Power 
and the Glory, J.B. is another advance 
from secular toward spiritual drama, 
lifting our eyes from our navels to the 
horizon. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


MUSIC 





The year of our Lord 1959 claims its 
share of musical anniversaries, the two 
most notable being the tercentenary of 
the birth of Henry Purcell (1659) and 
the bicentenary of the death of Handel 
(1759). It seems especially fitting that 
these two giants be commemorated in 
the same year, for together they span 
a century of British music at its finest. 
Major musical organizations in our 
country have announced their intention 
of paying special homage to Handel by 
presenting concerts or festivals of his 
music. In case there is anyone who has 
not yet heard the oratorio Messiah, he 
will have adequate opportunity to do 
so this year. But, alas, most of the other 
oratorios and the numerous operas will 
probably repose undisturbed in their 
places on library shelves. 


New Handel Album 


Few composers have devoted them- 
selves as energetically and optimistically 
to their profession as Handel did. Yet 
his tireless occupation with the composi- 
tion and performance of his music car- 
ried with it this inevitable consequence, 
that much of his work is conventional 
and hastily constructed. Not even his 
almost inexhaustible talent for beguiling 
cantabile melody can cover this defect. 
From the point of view of consistent in- 
spiration, he must yield the palm to 
Bach, who was his exact contemporary. 

As happens with great men, a color- 
ful legendry has grown up about Han- 
del’s name. The story concerning his 
fabulous skill at the harpsichord is my 
favorite. While performing on the key- 
board at a masked ball in Venice in 
1707, so the tale goes, he attracted the 
attention of Domenico Scarlatti, an- 
other virtuoso of renown, who ex- 
claimed: “That must be either the 
famous Saxon or the devil himself!” 

Though Handel had his quota of the 
disappointments that plague men of 
action—failures and financial setbacks, 
as well as the jealousies of professional 
and political competitors—the dominant 
impression he has left upon history is 
that of a towering figure who, un- 
daunted, seems a perfect replica of 
Seneca’s ideal man, “looking down upon 
other men from a higher plane, and 
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viewing the gods on a footing of equal- 
ity.” 

The bicentennial year has been 
greeted by a unique album, a set of 
the master’s first six organ concertos, 
performed by E. Power Biggs on an in- 
strument designed and played by 
Handel himself over two centuries ago. 
The intriguing story of the search for 
an authentic organ is told by Mr. Biggs 
in the album booklet. Orchestral ac- 
companiment is provided by members 
of the London Philharmonic. An excel- 
lent blend is achieved between soloist 
and players. Since British organs of the 
period had no pedals, there is a pre- 


dominance of treble sounds, but this is 
not to be taken as a defect. Excellent 
stereo balance has been reproduced by 
the technicians (two Columbia LP’s). 


Segovia’s Fiftieth 


Fifty years ago, Andrés Segovia, aged 
14, made his first public appearance as 
a guitarist in Granada. Since that re- 
cital, he has given concerts on virtually 
every continent, and has raised the com- 
paratively frail voice of the classical 
Spanish guitar to a place where even 
serious composers must stop and at- 
tend. Men like Falla, Villa-Lobos and 
Ibert have penned music for him, and 








cured by prayer alone.. 


insights for Catholics. 








CATHOLICISM & 


PSYCHIATRY: 
DO THEY CONFLICT? 


“No,” says Jesuit Father William J. Devlin. Cathol- 
icism and psychiatry can work together. 

Read “Psychiatry, Sin and Father Devlin” in the 
new issue of Look Magazine. Learn why this famed 
priest believes there are many sins that cannot be 
. and how many people sin 
because of subconscious drives and desires that 
they do not understand and cannot control. 

Learn in LOOK about this fascinating personal- 
ity, Father Devlin, priest and psychiatrist, and how 
this unique combination is helping him to find new 
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Notices 


25 cents per word 
Payment with order 











A BRAND NEW PROFESSIONAL FILM 
“Lourdes 1958” featuring the Blessed Sac- 
rament and torchlight processions; for 
schools and parishes. Write Box 846, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY—1959 Now 
available—mere than 200 Catholic Religi- 
ous Films described in annotated listings— 
FREE to Clergy and Religious—$1.00 to 
1 Dept. AM—29 Salem Way, Yonkers, 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 











AMERICA ASSOCIATES 


70 E. 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please .... enroll... . renew 
me as an Associate for 1 year. 

0) Sustaining, $25 or more 
0 Cooperating, $50 or more 
(1 Charter, $100 or more 


... Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


AMERICA ASSOCIATES AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 


receive 
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he has personally enlarged the guitar 
repertoire by numerous transcriptions of 
music ranging from Bach to Ravel. To 
honor his jubilee, a three-LP Decca 
set has appeared, containing hitherto 
unrecorded solo items, two works for 
orchestra and guitar, an impressive il- 
lustrated booklet with an excerpt from 
the autobiography, and so on. A fine 
presentation, indeed. 


Chopin and Rubinstein 


In all probability, Artur Rubinstein 
could have made a career by perform- 
ing only the works of Chopin. Certainly 
Chopin has left enough music to keep 
any player occupied for a long time, 
and Rubinstein’s mastery of this reper- 
toire, ranging from salon-style pieces to 
the études, has been a matter of public 
knowledge since the 1930's. Last month 
a rather startling proof of it came in 
the form of a gigantic Victor album, 
containing the complete polonaises, 
nocturnes, waltzes, impromptus and 
preludes. The especially satisfying fea- 
ture in Rubinstein’s playing, as Irving 
Kolodin has noted, is that he manages 
to find “a middle way between senti- 
mentality and objectivity.” Played with 
such intelligence, the music can by 
reason of its originality and wide poetic 
content impress even the most critical 
20th-century listener. 

Francis J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 


You know well enough that when men 
run ina race, the race is for all, but the 
prize for one; run, then, for victory. 
Every athlete must. keep all his appe- 
tites under control; and he does it to 
win a crown that fades, whereas ours is 
imperishable (I Cor. 9:24-25; Epistle 
for Septuagesima Sunday). 





At least three times in his letters Paul 
of Tarsus employs the figure or image 
of the racecourse. He is not thinking, 
it need hardly be said, in modern 
equine terms; the contest he has in 
mind is the footrace between athletes. 
The radically oriental city of Tarsus 
was sufficiently Hellenized to have a 
theater or stadium of sorts for athletic 
events, and it is evident that young 
Saul witnessed both the fleet races and 
the savage boxing matches which the 
Greeks of his day so thoroughly en- 
joyed. Indeed, Paul seems to know a 
thing or two about the athletes them- 
selves and their mode of keeping in 
condition. 

The Apostle’s present use of this 


image of the games (he mentions both 
the runner and the boxer) is interest- 
ing. It appears that the volatile Corin- 
thians had begun a flirtation with an at- 
tractive little heresy that has appeared 
more than once in the history of the 
Church and which has had more than 
one alias: Perfectionism, Catharism, Al- 
bigensianism, extreme Calvinism. The 
basic notion is always the same and al- 
ways appealing: Now that I have been 
baptized, I am holy; now that I am 
holy I can do no wrong; now that I can 
do no wrong, I may do as I please. A 
detached observer might surmise that 
such a theory, ingenuous but also in- 
genious, might lead anywhere. Histori- 
cally, it did. 

To this remarkable trend or sugges- 
tion St. Paul responds vigorously, point- 
ing to the fierce exertion of the athlete 
for the winning of his particular con- 
test. There seems to be a triple impli- 
cation in what the Apostle is here say- 
ing. First, the athlete, if he is to win, 
must make a sharp, persevering and 
perhaps prodigious effort. Next, the 
athlete will be both completely attentive 
to the goal—no mistaking the finish line! 
—and seriously systematic in his striving 
for it. Finally: Whoever contends for a 
prize has to practice, everywhere, self- 
restraint. 

The violet vestments of today’s 
Mass signal the beginning of a new cy- 
cle in the liturgical rhythm of the 
Church’s life. St. Paul’s vivid reminder 
to the early Christians may well stimu- 
late us modern Christians as we enter 
now upon that season of intensified 
spiritual striving which will endure until 
Paschal time. It is a pity, no doubt, but 
there can be no resting on laurels until 
the race is over, and for every man who 
draws breath the great Supernal Stakes, 
the rich Heavenly Handicap is not yet 
concluded. We must keep our eye fixed 
on that goal, however distant it may 
seem. And how many do mistake that 
finish line! Above all else let us candidly 
face the uncompromising Pauline uni- 
versal: Whoever contends for a prize 
has to practice, everywhere, self-re- 
straint. 

Is it finally worth-while, all this 
spiritual struggling and straining and 
self-denial? For answer, Paul once more 
points to the sweating, panting, now 
laurel-crowned athlete: he does it t 
win a crown that fades, whereas ours 
is imperishable. From Septuagesima to 
Holy Saturday may be no short spat, 
but span it is; then will come (one of 
these years) the everlasting Easter, the 
rest that will never end, the shining 
victory that will never fade. Run, then, 
for victory! VinceNT P. McCorry, $4: 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the | 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maine 








ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 

Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
trom Portland, 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 


Box F., No. Windham, Maine 


New Jersey 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small 
classes. ROTC highest rating. 
Beautiful 160-acre = on Great 
South By 75th ye 
Write for Catalog 
Box Y, Oakdale tL. i New York 


New York 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 

Training, Campus bordering Hudson River, 

One half hour from a age oo Station, 
New York C 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





Ohio 











ilmour 
_, 


A COLLEGE cree 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four-year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling and 
guidance. 
Office of Admissions 














Box F Gates Mills. Ohio 
Pennsylvania 

i e 
Mount Aloysius 


Junior College For Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-lab technology. 
Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, medical 
secretarial, med. record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. State year of graduation. Also high 
school, for Juniors and Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 
DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts _prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 vears A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Aftiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Marywood College 


a age Catholic college for women. B.A, 
BS., B.M. degrees. Art, business, psychol- 
ogy, drama, guidz ance counseling, liberal arts, 
librarianship, liturgical music, medical tech- 
nology, music (N.A.S.M.), science, special 
education, teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational 
home economics. Master’s degrees in educa- 
tion, psychology, librarianship. Conducted by 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of H.S. graduation. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 
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No. 1 in a series 


Every Monday morning at Campion House... 


. . . the editorial staff of AMERICA gathers around the long table in 
the board room to plan the coming issue. Topics culled from the week's 
news events and the trends of the times have been submitted before- 
hand by the editors. Once the meeting has opened with a prayer, the 
order of the morning is free discussion. Assignments of subjects for the 


coming week's Comment and Editorial pages are made at the close of PNittanterl 


the session. Work on another issue of AMERICA has begun. 

AROUND THE TABLE, CLOCKWISE FROM THE LEFT... 

. . . Lester A. Linz, L. C. McHugh, Harold C. Gardiner, Donald R. 
Campion, Eugene K. Culhane, Walter M. Abbott, Neil G. McCluskey, 
Vincent S. Kearney, Benjamin L. Masse, Robert A. Graham, John 
LaFarge and Thurston N. Davis. 
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